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NIXON,  McGovern  compared  on  key  issues 

Since  1960  the  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation  has  analyzed  the  records  of  the  Presidential  candidates 
for  the  information  of  our  readers.  This  Newsletter  attempts  a  dispassionate  comparison  of  some  of  the  views  and 
actions  of  President  Nixon  and  Senator  McGovern. 

In  recent  years,  political  rhetoric  has  debased  the  original  meaning  of  a  number  of  words  and  concepts.  Hence  the 
emphasis  here,  wherever  possible,  is  on  actions  rather  than  words,  and  the  more  recent  the  better.  With  regard  to 
Pres.  Nixon,  we  have  concentrated  on  the  specific  policies,  concrete  legislative  proposals,  and  vetoes  during  his 
Presidential  term;  with  regard  to  Sen.  McGovern  we  have  looked  primarily  to  his  voting  record  and  bills  sponsored. 
Less  emphasis  is  placed  on  Presidential  messages  and  addresses.  Senatorial  speeches,  and  party  platforms.  Even 
this  approach  is  sometimes  insufficient,  for  proposals  may  be  made  or  bills  introduced  as  a  gesture  without  the 
followup  effort  which  is  essential  to  enactment. 

Because  of  space  limitations,  differences  rather  than  similarities  are  stressed.  Necessarily  retrospective,  this  review 
cannot  take  into  account  all  the  proposals  likely  to  emerge  during  the  September-November  campaign.  The  voter 
needs  to  evaluate  this  autumn’s  campaign  proposals,  but  the  actions  and  record  of  the  candidates  are  also  indispens¬ 
able  in  making  judgments. 

Obviously  brevity  has  made  it  necessary  to  delete  relevant  material.  We  encourage  readers  to  do  their  own  further 
research  on  issues  of  special  interest  to  them.  For  more  information  we  suggest  you  consult  Congressional  Quar¬ 
terly  or  the  Congressional  Record  in  your  public  library.  Dates  of  votes  and  other  events  are  given  where  feasible  to 
help  find  details  quickly. 


RICHARD  M.  NIXON 

AGE:  59.  HOME:  San  Clemente,  Calif.  RELIGION:  Quaker. 
EDUCATION:  A.B.  Whittier  College,  1934;  LLB.  Duke  Uni- 
versity,  1937.  MILITARY  SERVICE:  Navy,  World  War  II, 
as  aviation  ground  officer.  OFFICES:  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  1947-1950;  U.S.  Senate,  1950-1952;  Vice-President,  195.3- 
1961;  President,  1969-.  FAMILY:  Wife,  Patricia;  two  children. 

CAREER  HIGHLIGHTS:  The  Nixon  Presidency  is  probably 
most  notable  for  his  dramatic  and  well  publicized  trips  to  Pe¬ 
king  and  Moscow.  The  potential  for  improved  U.S.  relations 
with  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  may  be  the  most  significant 
contribution  of  his  term. 

On  another  front,  and  equally  unexpected,  was  his  reversal  in 
economic  philosophy.  Faced  with  a  continuing  inflationary 
spiral,  he  abandoned  his  long-standing  position  against  “bureau¬ 
cratic  controls”  and  implemented  a  system  of  government  wage 
and  price  controls. 

Other  notable  events  during  the  Nixon  administration  include 
Strategic  Arms  agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  his  un¬ 
usual  opportunity  to  fill  four  vacancies  on  the  Supreme  Court. 
His  appointments  have  significantly  changed  the  complexion 
of  the  Court  and  will  affect  its  decisions  for  years  to  come. 


GEORGE  McGovern 

AGE:  50.  HOME:  Mitchell,  S.D.  RELIGION:  Methodist. 
EDUCATION:  B.A.  Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  1945;  M.A., 
Ph.D.  Northwestern  University,  1949,  1953;  MILITARY  SERV¬ 
ICE:  Army  Air  Corps  bomber  pilot.  World  War  II;  Distin¬ 
guished  Flying  Cross.  OFFICES:  House  of  Representatives, 
1957-1961;  U.S.  Senate  since  1963.  FAMILY:  Wife,  Eleanor; 
five  children. 

CAREER  HIGHLIGHTS:  Senator  McGovern  is  best  known  for 
his  longstanding  and  steadfast  opposition  to  the  Indochina  War. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  sponsor  anti-war  legislation  in  the 
Senate.  He  has  made  the  war  and  U.S.  military  policy  a  central 
issue  in  his  campaign. 

In  1961,  President  Kennedy  appointed  him  the  first  director  of 
the  Food  for  Peace  program,  where  he  served  until  elected  to 
the  Senate  in  1962.  As  a  senator,  he  continued  his  efforts  by 
serving  as  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs,  whose  work  has  helped  arouse  public  awareness 
that  hunger  is  a  domestic  as  well  as  an  international  problem. 

In  the  wake  of  the  1968  Chicago  Democratic  Convention,  Mc¬ 
Govern  served  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Committee  on 
Party  Structure  and  Delegate  Selection,  which  recommended 
significant  reforms. 
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•  NIXON 

The  Indochina  War 

In  1968  Nixon  alluded  to  a  secret  plan  for  ending  the  conflict 
in  Indochina.  In  Hampton,  N.H.,  March  5,  1968,  he  promised: 
“If  in  November  this  war  is  not  over,  after  all  of  this  power 
has  been  at  their  [the  Johnson  Administration’s]  disposal,  then 
I  say  that  the  American  pteople  will  be  justified  to  elect  new 
leadership.  And  I  pledge  to  you  the  new  leadership  will  end 
the  war  and  win  the  peace  in  the  Pacific.” 

Nearly  four  years  in  office  have  revealed  a  two-track  negotiating- 
while-fighting  approach: 

On  the  negotiating  track,  the  Administration’s  political  aim  has 
been  to  reach  a  settlement  which  would  not  “abandon”  the 
repressive  South  Vietnamese  government  of  Pres.  Nguyen  van 
Thieu.  The  Nixon  Administration  and  the  Thieu  government 
have  refused  to  negotiate  for  some  sort  of  coalition  government 
in  Saigon.  North  Vietnam  and  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  in  South  Vietnam  have  insisted  on  that  as  a  next 
step.  Hence  the  war  goes  on. 

Nixon  in  contacts  with  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  has  re¬ 
portedly  attempted  to  convince  the  leaders  of  these  countries 
to  use  their  influence  with  North  Vietnam  to  change  its  political 
demands. 

On  the  military  track: 

•  U.S.  military  forces  in  South  Vietnam  have  been  reduced 
from  543,000  in  January  1%9  to  46,500  by  July  20,  1972. 

•  U.S.  airpower  has  been  augmented  in  the  area  around  South 
Vietnam  and  refined  with  new  automated  methods.  There 
are  now  46,000  men  at  U.S.  air  bases  in  Thailand,  42,000 
men  aboard  7th  Fleet  carriers  and  other  ships  offshore  Viet¬ 
nam,  900  attack  planes  including  200  B-52’s.  Sensors,  laser- 
guided  and  anti-personnel  bombs  and  weather  modification 
have  been  used. 

•  Between  1969  and  mid-1972,  3,632,722  tons  of  bombs  have 
been  dropped  on  Indochina.  This  is  more  than  were  dropped 
during  the  Johnson  years,  and  more  than  during  World  War 
II  and  the  Korean  war  combined. 

•  Vietnamization,  whereby  South  Vietnamese  troops,  police  and 
other  forces  replace  U.S.  ground  forces,  has  been  adopted. 

•  Extreme  military  pressure  is  now  being  applied  to  North 
Vietnam  including  the  mining  of  harbors  and  the  stepped  up 
bombing  of  targets  which  now  include  economic  as  well  as 
military  facilities. 

During  Nixon’s  term  in  office: 

•  20,162  U.S.  military  personnel  have  been  killed  and  110,436 
have  been  wounded. 

•  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  have  increased  from  an  estimated  448 
in  December  1968  to  520  in  July  1972.  Those  missing  in 
action  have  risen  from  779  in  Dec.  1968  to  1,133  in  July  1972. 

•  The  war  has  widened  into  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

•  South  Vietnamese  army  deaths  continue  at  more  than  20,000 
a  year. 

•  Civilian  casualties  in  South  Vietnam  are  estimated  at  525,000 
from  1969  through  May  1972. 

•  More  than  2  million  have  been  made  homeless  in  Cambodia 
since  March  1970.  Up  to  one  million  South  Vietnamese  have 
been  uprooted  by  the  war  this  year. 


•  McGOVERN 

The  Indochina  War 

McGovern’s  first  critical  Senate  speech  against  the  war  was 
made  Sept.  24,  1963.  Although  he  voted  for  the  1964  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution,  and  against  its  repeal  in  1966,  he  later  called 
his  support  of  the  resolution  a  mistake.  In  1968  he  and  Sen. 
Proxmire  cosponsored  an  amendment  to  eliminate  funds  to 
increase  B-52  raids  (defeated  10-79  6/26).  After  the  “honey¬ 
moon”  period  following  Nixon’s  inauguration,  he  was  the  first 
senator  to  direct  attention  to  war  issues  again  and  urge  the 
President  to  end  the  war.  The  McGovern-Hatfield  “end-the- 
war”  amendments  were  defeated  39-55  (9/1/70)  and  42-55 
(6/16/71). 

McGovern’s  peace  proposal  includes  the  immediate  cessation  of 
bombing  on  Inauguration  Day  and  the  withdrawal  of  troops 
from  Indochina  within  90  days  of  Inauguration,  ending  the 
U.S.  involvement  there  and  bringing  the  POW’s  home.  He  also 
said  he  would  keep  a  small  number  of  troops  in  Thailand  until 
the  POW’s  are  released.  The  Democratic  Platform  also  states: 
“After  the  end  of  U.S.  direct  combat  participation,  military  aid 
to  the  Saigon  Government,  and  elsewhere  in  Indochina,  will  be 
terminated.” 

In  September  of  1971  he  traveled  to  Paris  and  Saigon,  con¬ 
ducted  over  100  interviews,  and  returned  convinced  that  if  the 
U.S.  would  “set-the-date”  under  the  formula  of  his  McGovern- 
Hatfield  proposal  U.S.  involvement  in  the  conflict  would  end  and 
all  POW’s  could  be  returned  by  the  time  withdrawal  was  com¬ 
pleted. 

Military  Spending 

Reducing  military  spending  is  one  of  McGovern’s  highest  priori¬ 
ties.  He  has  consistently  voted  to  abolish  or  reduce  spending 
for  ABM  and  to  reduce  spending  on  specific  wea]}ons  systems 
such  as  the  C5A  and  B-1  planes  and  the  main  battle  tank.  He 
has  voted  for  amendments  to  limit  or  end  the  use  of  herbicides 
in  Vietnam. 

He  has  never  voted  against  the  entire  Department  of  Defense 
appropriations  bill,  but  voted  or  paired  against  final  passage 
of  the  military  procurement  bill  in  1969,  1970,  and  1971. 

In  1971  he  attempted  to  have  the  Administration  submit  an  al¬ 
ternate  military  budget  for  FY  1973  of  $60  billion  with  recom¬ 
mendations  for  conversion  planning.  His  amendment  was  de¬ 
feated  26  to  58  (9/23/71). 

In  his  proposed  budget,  he  would  reduce  military  spending  by 
$33  billion  over  the  next  3  years  to  $54.8  billion  by  fiscal  year 
1975.  Work  would  be  halted  on  the  B-1  bomber  and  Trident. 
The  41  Polaris/Poseidon  submarine-missile  force  would  be 
maintained;  the  1000  Minutemen  intercontinental  ballistic  mb- 
siles  would  be  maintained,  but  plans  to  upgrade  the  system 
would  be  discontinued.  Further  development  of  the  Safeguard 
ABM  system  would  be  stopped,  with  research  only  continued. 
Uniformed  military  personnel  would  be  reduced  from  2.3  to  1.7 
million,  and  civilian  Department  of  Defense  personnel  from 
1  million  to  761,000.  U.S.  troops  in  Europe  would  be  reduced 
from  300,000  to  130,000.  All  U.S.  troops  and  air  force  per¬ 
sonnel  would  be  withdrawn  from  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Laos, 
Thailand,  and  South  Korea. 
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•  NIXON 

Military  Spending 

Military  spending  has  gone  up  during  the  Nixon  Administra¬ 
tion;  the  last  Johnson  Defense  Dept,  request  for  FY  1969  was 
$80.4  billion;  for  FY  1973  Nixon  initially  asked  $83.5  billion. 
Following  escalation  of  hostilities  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  he 
revised  his  request  upward  to  $86  billion. 

This  $5  billion  increase,  plus  the  so-called  Vietnam  “peace 
dividend”  have  been  absorbed  largely  by  increased  personnel 
costs,  inflation  and  cost  overruns.  Department  of  Defense 
projections  for  the  future  suggest  further  increases  for  new 
weapons  systems  like  Trident,  a  huge  submarine  mounted  with 
24  intercontinental  missile  launchers,  equipped  with  MIRVs 
(multiple  independently  targeted  reentry  vehicles). 

Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  has  indicated  that  in  future  years 
the  military  budget  would  be  kept  near  7%  of  the  gross  national 
product.  Based  on  increases  in  GNP  in  recent  years  this  would 
mean  approximately  a  $5  to  $6  billion  increase  each  year  in 
military  spending.  The  Administration  has  not  explained  how 
defense  needs  relate  to  GNP. 

The  Nixon  Administration’s  nuclear  policy  has  been  clarified 
by  the  SALT  treaty  and  agreements:  a  rough  nuclear  parity 
has  been  accepted  with  the  USSR.  The  arms  race  is  to  become 
a  race  for  quality  not  quantity.  The  U.S.  hopes  to  maintain 
technological  superiority  and  to  continue  to  produce  nuclear 
weapons  allowed  under  the  treaty  and  agreements  and  those 
excluded  from  limitations,  such  as  nuclear  bombers,  aircraft 
carriers,  MIRVs  for  submarines  and  ICBMs. 

The  “Nixon  doctrine”  stresses  arming  other  countries  to  fight 
their  own  battles  with  U.S.  weapons.  Foreign  military  assistance 
has  gone  up  during  his  Administration.  Total  U.S.  foreign 
military  assistance  is  now  approximately  $6  billion  a  year,  more 
than  half  of  which  is  for  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos. 

Arms  Control/  Disarmament 

The  SALT  treaty  and  agreement  signed  in  Moscow  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  May  26,  1972,  prohibits  nationwide  deployment  of  anti- 
ballistic  missiles;  it  permits  two  ABM  systems,  one  around  the 
capital,  the  other  to  protect  one  intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
launching  area.  A  separate  agreement  and  protocol  would  limit 
for  up  to  5  years  deployment  of  strategic  offensive  missile 
launchers  on  land  and  in  submarines. 

At  Moscow  on  May  29  Nixon  also  signed  certain  “Basic  Prin¬ 
ciples”  which  included  this  statement:  “The  U.S. A.  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  regard  as  the  ultimate  objective  of  their  efforts  the 
achievement  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  and  the 
establishment  of  an  effective  system  of  international  security 
in  accordance  with  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  United 
Nations.” 

Other  international  agreements  signed  during  Nixon’s  Admin¬ 
istration  include:  a  treaty  to  prohibit  placing  nuclear  weapons 
on  the  ocean  floor  beyond  a  12-mile  zone  (2/11/71),  and  a 
convention  to  prohibit  development,  production,  and  stockpiling 
of  biological  weapons  and  toxins  (4/10/72). 
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•  McGovern 


Defense  Budgets 

(in  billiom) 

McGovern  budget 

Nixon  budget 

for  fiscal  1975 

for  fiscal  1973 

Strategic  Forces 

$  5.4 

$  8.8 

General  Purpose  Forces 

17.9 

25.6 

Intelligence  &  Communications 

5.5 

5.8 

Airlift  &  Sealift 

1.5 

1.0 

Guard  &  Reserves 

3.2 

4.1 

Research  &  Development 

5.5 

7.2 

Central  Supply  &  Maintenance 

5.1 

8.3 

Training,  Medical  &  General 

Personnel  Activities 

7.5 

17.0 

Administration 

1.8 

1.8 

Support  of  Other  Notions 

1.4 

3.6 

TOTAL 

$54.8 

$83.4  ‘ 

1  /  Not  included  m  the  lint  of  figures  a  a  $200-million  financial  adjustment  which  I 

1  brings  the  total  to  !^.4-billion. 

1  Sources:  Defense  Departnrent  budget  and  Sen.  George  McGovern's  published 

1  alternate  defense  budget. 
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Arms  Control/ Disarmament 

McGovern  has  supported  various  arms  control  measures,  in¬ 
cluding  the  1963  nuclear  weapons  ban,  the  nonproliferation 
treaty,  the  Seabed  Treaty,  and  the  ABM  treaty.  He  also  co¬ 
sponsored  a  Senate  Resolution  (#273)  calling  on  the  Admin¬ 
istration  to  negotiate  a  comprehensive  ban  on  all  further  nuclear 
weapons  tests.  He  is  more  ready  than  Nixon  to  cut  back  U.S. 
arms  spending  without  waiting  for  negotiated  agreements  on 
every  point,  as  shown  by  his  votes  to  delete  all  ABM  funds,  cut 
military  spending,  and  decrease  U.S.  troops  in  Europe. 


PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATES  AND  ISRAEL 

“Israel  may  count  herself  fortunate  that  both  political 
parties  and  their  standard-bearers  are  in  agreement,  that 
the  Israel  issue  unites  the  parties  and  does  not  divide 
them,  and  that  there  is  a  bipartisan  consensus  favoring 
support  for  Israel.” — 1.  L.  Kenen,  Editor  of  Near  East 
Report,  July  19,  1972. 

McGovern  has  consistently  supported  Israel,  though  he 
has  been  criticized  for  opposing  a  foreign  aid  appropria¬ 
tion  which  included  funds  for  Israel,  because  he  objected 
to  the  funds  in  it  for  Indochina.  He  argues  that  his  pro¬ 
posals  to  reduce  the  Mediterranean  6th  Fleet  would  not 
hurt  Israel.  “They  don’t  need  American  troops.  What 
they  do  need  are  the  tools  to  provide  for  their  own  defense 
and  that  is  what  we  want  to  provide.” 

Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers  has  actively  sought  a 
solution  to  the  Middle  East  crisis.  But  to  date  the  only 
success  has  been  the  ceasefire  on  the  Suez  Canal  line, 
ending  the  war  of  attrition.  In  Oct.  1971,  78  Senators 
(including  McGovern)  sponsored  a  resolution  calling  on 
the  President  to  provide  Israel  with  Phantom  jets  without 
further  delay.  Israel  has  since  received  the  planes  while 
Secretary  Rogers’  efforts  seem  to  have  been  muted.  Israel’s 
Ambassador  Rabin  said  in  April  1972,  “All  Israel’s  arms 
requests  have  been  granted.” 
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•  NIXON 

China 

Nixon’s  visit  to  Peking  has  been  followed  by  increasing  political 
and  cultural  contacts  and  trade  explorations,  but  not  formal 
diplomatic  relations. 

The  Administration  supported  U.N.  seating  of  the  P.  R.  C.  in 
1971.  This  shift  in  policy  was  coupled  with  efforts  to  retain 
a  seat  in  the  U.N.  for  the  Republic  of  China.  The  U.S.  position 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  in  the  U.N. 

Taiwan  In  the  joint  Feb.  27  communique  from  Peking  the 
U.S.  position  is  stated:  “The  United  States  acknowledges  that 
all  Chinese  on  either  side  of  the  Taiwan  Strait  maintain  there 
is  but  one  China  and  that  Taiwan  is  a  part  of  China.  The 
United  States  government  does  not  challenge  that  position.  It 
reaffirms  its  interest  in  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Taiwan 
question  by  the  Chinese  themselves.  With  this  prospect  in  mind, 
it  affirms  the  ultimate  objective  of  the  withdrawal  of  all  U.S. 
forces  and  military  installations  from  Taiwan.  In  the  meantime, 
it  will  progressively  reduce  its  forces  and  military  installations 
on  Taiwan  as  the  tension  in  the  area  diminishes.” 

Nixon  proposes  $113  million  in  military  assistance  to  Taiwan  in 
the  1973  fiscal  year,  an  $8  million  increase  over  its  FY  1972 
program. 

International  Development 

During  Nixon’s  term,  funding  for  these  programs  has  con¬ 
tinued  at  approximately  the  same  level  as  during  the  Johnson 
years.  Thus  the  U.S.  is  falling  even  further  behind  in  meeting 
the  Pearson  Commission’s  goal  of  1%  of  GNP  for  international 
development. 

Nixon  on  September  15,  1970,  and  April  21,  1971,  proposed  a 
major  reorganization  of  U.S.  foreign  assistance  programs.  He 
would  have  separated  military  and  economic  programs,  replaced 
AID  with  two  new  agencies,  stressed  multilateral  approaches,  re¬ 
duced  U.S.  governmental  personnel  overseas,  and  worked  more 
through  the  private  sector.  He  also  urged  tariff  preferences 
for  some  exports  of  the  developing  nations  to  the  industrial¬ 
ized  countries.  Congress,  however,  was  concentrating  on  the 
Administration’s  continuing  Inddchina  war  aid  and  gave  scant 
consideration  to  these  proposals.  Nor  did  the  Administration 
give  any  priority  to  this  issue. 

United  Nations 

Nixon’s  current  assessment  of  the  UN  begins  on  page  205  of 
his  “State  of  the  World”  message  (2/9/72).  It  states  in  part, 
“We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  large  dose  of  realism 
and  candor  in  United  States  policy  toward  the  United  Nations.” 

During  his  Administration  U.S.  dollars  appropriated  for  pro¬ 
grams  such  as  the  UN  Development  Programs  have  increased 
somewhat  but  the  U.S.  contributions  of  the  total  UNDP  has 
fallen  from  37.2%  of  the  program  in  1968  to  an  estimated 
30.7%  of  the  program  in  1972.  Congressional  opposition  to 
the  UN  has  helped  erode  UN  support  in  Washington. 
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•  McGovern 

China 

McGovern  was  an  early  advocate  of  a  revised  China  policy.  In 
a  major  Senate  speech  May  3,  1966,  he  advocated  a  series  of 
changes  including  an  end  to  U.S.  opposition  to  the  admission 
of  China  to  the  U.N.  and  increased  trade  in  non-strategic  goods. 
On  March  24,  1971,  McGovern  sponsored  S.  Res.  82  urging 
U.S.  support  of  a  UN  resolution  acknowledging  the  P.  R.  C. 
as  the  sole  representative  of  China  in  the  U.N.,  negotiations  to¬ 
ward  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  between  the  U.S. 
and  the  P.R.C.  and  recognition  of  “the  People’s  Republic  as  the 
sole  legitimate  government  of  China,  leaving  the  future  status 
of  Taiwan  to  a  peaceful  resolution  by  the  people  on  both  sides 
of  the  Taiwan  Straits.” 

International  Development 

McGovern  has  generally  voted  to  support  economic  aid  pro¬ 
grams,  has  often  voted  to  cut  military  aid  programs,  and  until 
1971  always  supported  final  passage  of  the  overall  foreign  aid 
bill.  Following  the  defeat  of  the  total  bill  in  October  1971, 
which  had  been  stripped  of  several  anti-war  provisions,  Mc¬ 
Govern  introduced  a  new  bill,  S.  2796  embodying  his  recom¬ 
mendations.  Among  these: 

•  authorize  development  loans  and  technical  assistance  at  the 
level  requested  by  the  Nixon  Administration  (which  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  had  cut),  but  remove  the 
requirement  that  50%  of  the  loans  should  go  through  private 
enterprise. 

•  phase  out  the  bilateral  development  loan  program  after  one 
year;  transfer  remaining  funds  to  multilateral  development 
agencies. 

•  drastically  limit  military  related  assistance  except  to  Israel; 
suspend  military  aid  to  military  dictatorships  in  Greece  and 
Pakistan  (11/2/71). 

When  two  separate  aid  bills  came  to  the  floor,  McGovern  later 
voted  for  the  non-military  aid  bill  and  was  paired  for  the  mili¬ 
tary  aid  bill  (11/10-11/71). 

McGovern  supported  the  Kennedy  amendment  to  the  sugar  act 
extension  which  would  have  eliminated  the  quota  for  South 
Africa  (defeated  45-47,  7/27/71). 

United  Nations 

McGovern  is  a  member  and  former  vice-chairman  of  Members 
of  Congress  for  Peace  through  Law.  He  voted  against  the 
Dominick  amendment  which  would  have  reduced  U.S.  sup¬ 
port  for  the  U.N.  by  limiting  U.S.  voluntary  contributions 
to  the  assessed  percentage  of  U.S.  funding  for  the  U.N.  operat¬ 
ing  budget  (11/10/71). 

He  has  twice  supported  efforts  to  have  the  U.S.  abide  by  U.N. 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia  and  not  buy  chrome  (McC^e 
amendment,  9/23/71;  Byrd  amendment,  5/31/72). 


AMNESTY 

Nixon  has  said  that  after  the  Vietnam  war  is  over  and  U.S.  prisoners  are  returned,  “1  for  one  would  be  very  liberal  with  regard  to 
amnesty.  ...  It  would  have  to  be  on  the  basis  of  their  .  .  .  paying  the  price  that  anyone  should  pay  for  violating  the  law.”  (1/2/72) 

After  the  war  has  ended  and  U.S.  prisoners  are  returned,  McGovern  would  grant  a  general  amnesty  to  draft  evaders  (those  who 
went  into  hiding,  left  the  country,  or  served  prison  terms) .  He  believes  cases  of  deserters  from  military  service  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  on  an  individual  basis  to  determine  the  basis  of  the  action  and  whether  it  was  related  to  the  war. 
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•  NIXON 

Jobs 

When  Nixon  assumed  office,  unemployment  was  3.5%  of  the 
labor  force.  It  was  more  than  6%  for  several  months  and  stood 
at  5.5%  in  July  1972.  In  mid-1972,  1,155,000  persons  had 
been  unemployed  more  than  15  weeks;  the  figure  was  347,000 
in  early  1969. 

To  combat  unemployment  the  Administration  has  relied  largely 
on  growth  in  the  private  sector,  deficit  spending,  tax  incentives 
to  encourage  business  expansion  and,  since  August  1971,  wage 
and  price  controls. 

In  December  1970  and  June  1971  Nixon  vetoed  two  Congres¬ 
sional  bills  for  manpower  training,  public  service  employment 
and  accelerated  public  works,  saying  “WPA-type  jobs  are  not 
the  answer”  and  terming  them  a  “costly  and  time-consuming 
method  of  putting  unemployed  persons  to  work.” 

On  July  12,  1971,  however,  he  did  sign  a  bill  for  a  $2.2  billion 
program  for  150,000  emergency  jobs  at  the  state  and  local 
level  in  schools,  hospitals,  parks,  police  and  fire  departments 
and  social  agencies  in  high  unemployment  areas.  The  Admin¬ 
istration  had  originally  opposed  this  legislation  but  accepted  it 
after  vetoing  the  two  earlier  bills  on  public  service  employment. 


PRESIDENTIAL  VETOES 

The  candidates’  policy  differences  on  domestic  issues  are 
nowhere  more  clearly  shown  than  on  presidential  vetoes. 

To  date  the  President  has  vetoed  11  bills  of  broad  national 
application.  In  all  II  cases,  McGovern  announced  for  or 
voted  for  the  bill  which  Nixon  vetoed.  The  President 
vetoed  a  number  of  appropriations  bills  because  they  were 
more  than  he  requested  and  he  felt  they  would  be  inflation¬ 
ary  or  wasteful. 

These  are  the  bills  Nixon  vetoed,  where  McGovern  took 
the  opposite  view: 

$19.7  billion  for  health,  education,  welfare  and  labor, 
1/26/70 

$2.8  billion  for  hospital  construction,  6/22/70  (over¬ 
ridden  ) 

$4.4  billion  for  education,  8/11/70  (overridden) 

$18  billion  for  housing,  urban  development,  veterans  and 
space,  8/11/70 

Establish  limits  on  campaign  spending,  10/12/70 

$9.5  billion  for  manpower  training  and  public  service 
employment,  12/16/70 

Establish  federal  programs  to  train  more  M.D.’s  for  gen¬ 
eral  practice,  12/26/70 

Pay  raise  for  federal  “blue  collar”  workers,  1/1/71. 

$2  billion  for  public  works  jobs,  6/29/71 

Funds  for  economic  opportunities  and  $2.1  billion  for 
child  development  programs,  12/19/71 

Funds  for  public  broadcasting,  6/30/72 


•  McGovern 

Jobs 

In  his  acceptance  speech,  McGovern  assigned  highest  domestic 
priority  to  a  job  guarantee  for  all  who  are  able  to  work — gener¬ 
ated  from  a  “reinvigorated  private  sector”  and  jobs  either  stim¬ 
ulated  or  provided  by  the  federal  government  itself.  He  has 
proposed  a  $10  billion  investment  in  job-creating  enterprise, 
primarily  in  housing,  transportation,  environmental  protection, 
and  public  service  employment.  He  also  proposes  greatly  ex¬ 
panded  funding  for  basic  research  on  civilian  needs,  more  re¬ 
search  for  the  benefit  of  the  private  sector,  and  special  emphasis 
on  independent  inventors  and  small  research-based  companies 
(Senate  speech,  4/20/72). 

McGovern  estimates  that  shifting  the  $32  billion  cut  in  military 
spending  to  civilian  purposes  would  replace  all  jobs  lost  in 
the  military  services  and  defense  industries  and  create  an  addi¬ 
tional  1.5  million  civilian  jobs.  More  net  jobs  would  be  created 
with  the  same  money  because  “military  spending  is  among 
the  least  efficient  methods  of  creating  and  maintaining  employ¬ 
ment.”  Income  maintenance  would  be  provided  to  individuals 
in  a  transition  period. 

He  opposed  the  Lockheed  government  loan  guarantee  approved 
by  the  Senate  49-48  (8/2/71). 


U.S.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  WEALTH  AND  INCOME 


Percent  of  all  Percent  of  all  wealth 

income  DaU:  Lewis  Mandett.  Sorvey  Rcsaarch  Canter 

Univenity  ol  Michigan 
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•  NIXON 

Welfare 

Early  in  his  Administration,  Nixon  proposed  a  Family  As¬ 
sistance  Program  under  which  the  federal  government  would 
provide  a  minimum  payment  to  eligible  categories.  These  would 
include  families  (but  not  single  persons  or  childless  couples) 
and  the  working  poor.  The  President’s  current  proposal  calls 
for  a  federal  payment  of  $2400  a  year  for  a  family  of  four. 
This  represents  less  money  than  90^  of  current  recipients  re¬ 
ceive  in  cash  and  food  stamp  benefits.  States  are  not  required 
to  supplement  the  federal  payment. 

The  House  passed  bills  substantially  embodying  the  President’s 
program  in  1970  and  1971,  but  conflicting  views  between  key 
Senators  and  tbe  Administration,  which  does  not  want  to 
change  its  proposal  significantly,  indicate  no  final  action  will 
be  taken  this  year. 

Taxation 

When  Nixon  assumed  office  in  1969,  Congress  was  in  the  throes 
of  considering  comprehensive  changes  in  the  tax  laws.  The  new 
Administration  was  required  to  respond  to  Congressionally 
initiated  proposals  rather  than  setting  forth  its  own  program. 
McGovern  supported  final  passage  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969  while  Nixon  opposed  it.  Readers  are  directed  to  Con¬ 
gressional  Quarterly  for  1%9  or  other  sources  for  details  of 
this  complex  situation. 

In  1971  the  Administration  submitted  its  own  recommendations 
for  changes  in  the  tax  laws,  aimed  primarily  at  stimulating  the 
economy.  It  proposed  a  cut  in  taxes  of  $27.3  billion  over  a 
3-year  period,  allocated  thus: 

individual  tax  cut:  $  2.2  billion 

business  tax  cut:  20.1  billion 

auto  excise  tax  cut:  5.0  billion 

Before  final  passage.  Congress  increased  tbe  individual  tax  cuts 
substantially  and  decreased  business  tax  cuts. 

Anticipating  additional  tax  legislation  next  year,  the  Nixon  ad¬ 
ministration  has  floated  the  idea  of  a  “value-added  tax,”  basic¬ 
ally  a  federal  sales  tax.  If  Nixon  is  re-elected,  this  could  become 
a  major  legislative  proposal.  McGovern  opposes  the  value-added 
tax. 


SUPREME  COURT 

Nixon’s  appointees  reflect  his  attempt  to  find  “men  who 
shared  my  legal  philosophy  of  strict  construction  of  the 
Constitution.” 

He  nominated  six  persons  to  fill  four  vacancies  which 
opened  during  his  first  term.  The  Senate  rejected  two  of 
his  appointees,  Haynsworth  (45-55,  11/21/69)  and  Cars¬ 
well  (45-51,  4/8/70)  and  approved  four  others,  Warren 
Burger  as  Chief  Justice  (74-3,  6/9/69)  and  Blackmun 
(94-0,  5/12/70).  Powell  (89-1,  12/7/71),  and  Rehnquist 
(68-26,  12/10/71). 

McGovern  voted  to  confirm  Burger,  Blackmun,  and 
Powell,  and  against  confirmation  of  Haynsworth,  Cars¬ 
well,  and  Rehnquist. 

(All  four  Nixon  appointees  dissented  in  the  5-4  decision 
to  abolish  the  death  penalty  under  certain  circumstances.) 


•  McGovern 

Welfare 

McGovern’s  major  contribution  to  tbe  debate  has  been  the  link¬ 
ing  of  the  poverty-welfare  issue  to  tax  reform.  His  main  pro¬ 
posal  is  essentially  a  negative  income  tax  or  minimum  income 
grant.  His  original  proposal  called  for  a  $1000  grant  to  every 
person  in  the  U.S.  This  would  replace  all  existing  welfare  pay¬ 
ments  and  the  $7M  ptersonal  income  tax  exemption.  Those  with 
no  other  income  would  keep  the  entire  amount;  those  with  low 
incomes  would  keep  part  of  it;  those  with  high  incomes  would 
keep  none  of  it  and  would  pay  additional  tax. 

In  1971,  McGovern  at  the  request  of  the  National  Welfare 
Rights  Organization  also  introduced  their  proposals  for  welfare 
reform.  He  indicated  he  does  not  support  this  bill,  but  believes 
its  provisions  should  be  examined  and  debated. 

Taxation 

In  the  Senate,  McGovern  voted  to  reduce  the  Administration’s 
recommended  accelerated  tax  write-offs  on  business  assets 
(11/20/71) ;  he  favored  limiting  to  $70,000  per  company  per 
year  the  Administration-supported  investment  tax  credit,  thus 
favoring  small  and  medium  sized  businesses  (11/13/71);  he 
voted  against  an  Administration  proposal  allowing  U.S.  firms 
to  set  up  special  corporations  to  defer  taxes  on  half  of  their 
incomes  from  export  sales  (11/20/71). 

McGovern  unsuccessfully  proposed  an  excess  war  profits  tax  in 
1969  as  an  alternative  to  the  surtax  on  personal  income  to  pay 
for  the  war. 

Currently  he  proposes  to: 

(1)  Impose  a  minimum  individual  income  tax  on  persons  re¬ 
ceiving  more  than  $50,000  a  year,  who  are  escaping  tax¬ 
ation  under  existing  “loopholes.” 

(2)  Eliminate  corporate  tax  preferences  which  have  been 
added  since  1960  in  hopes  of  stimulating  the  economy  but 
which  have  also  decreased  corporation  tax  revenues.  (In 
1966  corporation  tax  revenues  were  22.3%  of  total  federal 
revenues;  in  1973  they  are  expected  to  be  16.1%.  In¬ 
dividual  income  taxes  have  risen  in  that  same  period  from 
41.9%  to  42.5%  of  all  federal  revenues.  Social  security 
receipts  have  risen  from  19.2%  of  federal  income  in  1966 
to  28.8%  in  1973). 

(3)  Increase  estate  and  gift  taxes  on  sums  above  $500,000. 

(4)  Reduce  the  oil  and  gas  depletion  allowance. 

McGovern  proposes  to  relieve  the  local  property  tax  burden  by 
having  the  federal  government  assume  about  one-third  of  the 
cost  of  primary  and  secondary  education  and  by  instituting 
federal  incentives  to  encourage  states  to  enact  progressive  in¬ 
come  tax  provisions  where  they  do  not  now  exist. 
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•  NIXON 


•  McGovern 


Poverty  and  Civil  Rights 

Upon  taking  office  Nixon  applied  the  “Philadelphia  Plan”  de¬ 
signed  to  increase  minority  employment  on  federal  construction 
projects. 

In  actions  particularly  related  to  the  South,  he  sought  “strict 
constructionists”  to  fill  Supreme  Court  vacancies  and  called  for 
the  revision  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  which  would  have 
removed  many  safeguards  protecting  newly  enfranchised  Ne¬ 
groes  in  the  South.  Congress  did  not  approve  these  revisions. 

Nixon  recommended  a  2-year  extension  of  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  in  1971,  but  when  Congress  added  a  S2.1 
billion  comprehensive  child  development  program  he  vetoed 
the  bill,  saying  it  demonstrated  “fiscal  irresponsibility,  admin¬ 
istrative  unworkability,  and  family  weakening  implications.” 

Busing.  Nixon  said  Aug.  3,  1971,  “I  have  consistently  opposed 
the  busing  of  our  nation’s  school  children  to  achieve  a  racial 
balance.  .  .  .”  On  March  24,  1972,  he  proposed  a  moratorium 
on  all  new  busing  orders  by  federal  courts,  and  a  $2.5  billion 
program  to  improve  education  of  children  from  poor  families, 
plus  permanent  restraints  on  busing  for  desegregation. 


CRIME  CONTROL  AND  CIVIL  UBERTIES 

Congress  has  approved  four  major  anti-crime  bills  sup¬ 
ported  by  Nixon: 

•  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Con* 
trol  Act,  which  increased  funds  for  rehabilitation,  re¬ 
duced  penalties  for  possession  and  distribution  of  small 
amounts  of  marijuana  and  contained  a  “no-knock”  pro¬ 
vision  permitting  federal  agents  to  break  into  suspected 
quarters  if  they  thought  evidence  would  be  destroyed. 
McGovern  voted  for  final  passage  but  against  the  no¬ 
knock  provision  (10/7/70). 

•  Amendments  to  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  authorizing  an  additional  $3.5  bil¬ 
lion  in  federal  aid  to  state  and  local  agencies.  Mc¬ 
Govern  voted  for  final  passage  and  for  Hart 
amendment  to  increase  substantially  funds  for  law 
enforcement  assistance  which  was  opposed  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  apd  defeated  18-42  (10/8/70). 

•  Organized  Crime  Control  Act  authorized  special 
grand  juries,  increased  use  of  electronic  surveillance, 
civil  anti-trust  remedies  against  persons  using  income 
from  crime  to  operate  legitimate  businesses,  increased 
sentences  for  dangerous  offenders.  McGovern  sup¬ 
ported  final  passage  (1/23/70). 

•  D.  C.  Crime  Bill  which  Attorney  Gen.  Mitchell  hoped 
would  be  a  model  anti-crime  bill  for  the  nation;  it  in¬ 
cluded  “no  knock”  provisions,  pre-trial  detention  up  to 
60  days  of  “dangerous”  persons,  wiretapping,  as  well 
as  many  judicial  reforms.  McGovern  voted  against 
adoption  of  the  Conference  report  (7/23/70). 


The  Draft 

On  taking  office  Nixon  appointed  the  Gates  Commission  to  con¬ 
sider  an  all-volunteer  army.  It  recommended  ending  the  draft 
one  year  after  significant  pay  increases  were  approved. 

(Continued  on  page  8) 


Poverty  and  Civil  Rights 

In  1970  McGovern  supported  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  for  5  years.  He  opposed  the  Stennis  amendment  which 
would  have  applied  federal  guidelines  equally  North  and  South 
but  which  was  viewed  generally  as  weakening  desegregation  in 
Southern  schools  (amendment  adopted  56-36,  2/18/70).  He 
voted  for  the  Ribicoff  amendment  in  1971  authorizing  an  addi¬ 
tional  $1  billion  for  FY  1974  and  1975'in  desegregation  aid  and 
providing  federal  assistance  for  elimination  of  minority  group 
isolation  in  all  metropolitan  area  public  schools  (amendment 
defeated  35-51,  4/21).  The  Administration  opposed  the  Ribi- 
coif  amendment. 

He  led  successful  Senate  fights  in  1969  and  1970  to  expand  the 
food  stamp  program  by  authorizing  free  food  stamps  for  fam¬ 
ilies  with  monthly  incomes  under  $60  and  expanding  available 
funds  (9/24/69,  7/8/70). 

In  1969  he  voted  against  the  Dominick  amendment  cutting 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  programs  (10/14),  against  the 
Murphy  amendment  giving  state  governors  veto  power  over 
OEO  legal  services  projects  (10/14),  and  against  closing  59 
Job  Corps  Centers  (5/13). 

In  1972  McGovern  voted  against  the  Dominick  amendment 
which  would  have  substituted  federal  court  hearings  for  cease- 
and-desist  powers  concerning  employment  discrimination  (re¬ 
jected  41-43,  1/24). 

The  Senator  also  voted  against  an  Administration-supported 
Taft  substitute  to  the  Minimum  Wage  Increase  Bill,  which 
would  have  reduced  the  minimum  to  $2  and  limited  its  cover¬ 
age  (rejected  46-47,  7/20). 

Busing.  McGovern  voted  against  the  Dole  amendment  which 
would  have  barred  federal  courts  from  ordering  busing  of 
school  children  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin.  The  Dole  amendment  was  rejected  47-48  (3/1/72).  He 
states:  “I  believe  that  school  busing  and  redistricting,  as  or¬ 
dered  by  the  federal  courts,  are  among  the  prices  we  are  paying 
for  a  century  of  segregation  in  our  housing  patterns.  For  more 
than  a  generation  black  children  were  bused  to  avoid  integrat¬ 
ing  schools.” 

The  Draft 

McGovern  was  one  of  16  senators  who  voted  June  24,  1971, 
against  final  passage  of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act.  He 
voted  for  Sen.  Hatfield’s  amendments  to  terminate  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  induction  authority  July  1,  1971  (defeated  23-67, 
6/4/71),  and  Dec.  31,  1972  (defeated  25-64,  8/1/72).  In  1971 
he  was  one  of  6  Senate  cosponsors  of  S.  J.  Res.  20  which  would 
have  terminated  the  entire  Selective  Service  system  as  of  Dec. 
31,  1971.  The  1972  Democratic  Platform  states,  “We  urge 
abolition  of  the  draft.” 

McGovern  has  opposed  a  system  of  compulsory  national  service. 
Since  1969,  however,  he  has  been  a  principal  co-sponsor  with 
Sen.  Hatfield  of  a  bill  to  expand  opportunities  for  voluntary 
service,  currently  S.  1777,  the  National  Youth  Service  Act. 
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SPIRO  THEODORE  AG\EW 

AGE:  53,  HOME:  Towson,  Md.  EDUCATION:  Johns  Hopkins 
University;  L.L.B.,  University  of  Baltimore,  1947.  MILITARY 
SERVICE:  Army,  1942-46.  FAMILY:  Wife,  Elinor;  four  chil¬ 
dren. 

Agnew  was  serving  as  Governor  of  Maryland  when  Richard 
Nixon  tapped  him  as  his  running  mate  in  1968.  As  Vice- 
President,  Agnew  has  been  the  director  of  the  Office  of  Inter¬ 
governmental  Relations,  serving  as  a  liaison  between  the  Nixon 
Administration  and  state  and  local  governments.  He  also  chairs 
the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Economic  Policy,  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Indian  Opportunity,  and  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Council. 

In  his  Constitutional  responsibility  as  President  of  the  Senate, 
he  cast  his  tie-breaking  vote  but  once — to  secure  funding  of 
the  ABM,  in  1969. 

Agnew ’s  role  goes  beyond  these  specific  responsibilities,  how¬ 
ever.  He  has  served  as  a  diplomatic  spokesman  on  several 
occasions,  most  notably  on  three  separate  trips  to  Vietnam  and 
a  2-month,  26-nation  tour  during  1971.  He  provoked  a  heated 
nationwide  discussion  of  free  speech  and  press  censorship  in 
1969  by  objecting  to  the  “instant  analysis  and  querulous  criti¬ 
cism”  of  a  Presidential  address  on  Vietnam  by  a  “small  band 
of  network  commentators,”  and  by  later  broadening  his  attack 
to  include  the  news  media  in  general. 


( Continued  from  page  7 ) 

In  1971,  Nixon  asked  Congress  for  a  two-year  extension  of  the 
induction  authority  and  a  large  pay  increase,  especially  for 
first-term  servicemen.  Congress  gave  him  the  2-year  extension 
and  an  even  larger  pay  increase  than  requested.  During  his 
term  the  size  of  the  armed  forces  has  been  reduced  from  3.5 
million  to  2.3  million  persons. 

Nixon  favors  the  goal  of  “zero  draft  calls,”  but  it  is  unclear 
whether  he  would  let  the  Presidential  induction  authority  expire 
July  1,  1973,  or  ask  for  its  extension  to  be  available  to  him  on 
a  standby  basis. 

Nixon  has  opposed  compulsory  national  service.  His  message 
to  Congress  of  March  24,  1971,  stressed  volunteer  service. 


ROBERT  SARGENT  SHRIVER 

AGE:  56.  HOME:  Rockville,  Md.  EDUCATION:  B.A.,  Yale 
University,  1938;  LL.B.  Yale  Law  School,  1941.  MILITARY 
SERVICE:  Navy,  1940-45.  FAMILY:  Wife,  Eunice;  5  children, 

Shriver  has  devoted  much  of  his  life  to  public  service,  though 
he  has  never  before  been  a  full-fledged  candidate  for  elective 
office.  He  became  a  national  figure  as  the  first  director  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy’s  Peace  Corps  project,  in  1961.  Kennedy  gave 
Shriver  much  of  the  credit  for  winning  Congressional  approval 
of  the  project,  calling  Shriver  “the  most  effective  lobbyist  on 
the  Washington  scene.” 

Shriver  again  received  national  attention  when  Pres.  Johnson 
appointed  him  as  the  first  director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  designed  to  supervise  the  President’s  “war  on 
poverty,”  Shriver  served  simultaneously  as  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps  and  of  OEO  from  1964  to  19^,  in  addition  to  duty 
as  a  special  assistant  to  the  President.  He  continued  with  OEO 
until  he  was  appointed  as  Johnson’s  Ambassador  to  France  in 
1968. 

Reappointed  by  President  Nixon  as  Ambassador,  he  resigned  in 
1970  to  prepare  a  short-lived  campaign  for  Governor  of  Mary¬ 
land.  Later  in  1970  he  campaigned  actively  for  Democrats  in 
Congressional  campaigns. 


THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  LEGISLA¬ 
TION  includes  Friends  appointed  by  22  of  the  28  Friends 
Yearly  Meetings  and  by  10  other  Friends*  organizations  in 
the  United  States.  Expressions  of  views  in  the  FCISL  Wash- 
ington  NetetleUer  are  guided  by  the  Statement  of  Policy 
prepared  and  approved  by  the  Committee.  Seeking  to  follow 
the  leadings  of  the  Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks  for  itself  and  for 
like-minded  Friends.  No  organization  can  speak  officially 
for  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER.  Editors:  Edward  F. 
Snyder  and  Paul  Brink.  Contributors:  Peter  Kapenga, 
Diana  Bird,  William  Lunsford,  James  Taylor,  Beth  Bur¬ 
bank.  Evelyn  Bradshaw,  Sam  Levering.  245  Second  St., 
N.E.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20002.  Subscription  $5.00  per  year 
($8.00  air  mail  outside  U.S. ).  Single  copies  50^.  Published 
monthly  except  August-September,  when  it  is  combined. 
Second  class  postage  paid  at  Washington,  D.  C. 


FCNL  ACTION  Bulletins— Back¬ 
ground  information  and  action  sugges¬ 
tions  for  Newsletter  subscribers,  issued 
irregularly  as  need  arises. 

Bulletins  cover  foreign  policy  and 
domestic  human  rights  issues,  includ¬ 
ing  disarmament,  UN  affairs,  economic 
aid,  agricultural  surpluses,  conscription, 
civil  rights,  civil  liberties,  immigration 
and  refugees,  and  American  Indians. 

—  Will  you  take  action?  Check  here 
and  return  to  FCNL  with  your  name 
and  address  at  right. 
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